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Great U. S. Postwar 
Housing Needs Seen 


ird of Present Dwellings 
Are Below Standards of 
Health and Decency 


1S STUDIED BY CONGRESS 


. | 


3 Measure Calls for Joint Pro- 
_ gram by Government, Cities, 
and Private Groups 


When the war in Europe is over, 


y country that has felt the direct 
pes of the conflict will immediately 
‘face the problem of physical recon- 
struction. Each will have to build 
lings for the people whose homes 
been destroyed; each will have to 
ct new buildings, new factories. 
in many cases, practically entire new 
fies will have to be erected, so exten- 
has been the destruction of war. 
- In the United States, there has been 
destruction of cities by bombs or 
ery fire. This country has been 
d the tragedy of seeing its cities, 
factories, its homes destroyed. And 
the United States will face, as soon 
the war is over, a tremendous prob- 
of construction. One of its most 
ing postwar needs will be a pro- 
m to provide adequate housing for 

he American people. 
\ The housing problem is not a new 
We had it long before the war. 
it is a problem which we must 
e if we are to continue to progress, 
bad housing leads to many serious 
It plays a large part in crime 
disease. It is futile to speak of 
roving the health of the American 
e so long as they are as poorly 
ed as they have been in the past. 


é 


a No Easy Solution 


| Vital as the problem of housing is to 
national welfare, all admit that 
is no easy solution. Compre- 

sive studies have been made over 
Mumber of years, showing the con- 
Htion of our housing and the extent 
Four need for better housing. Dur- 
recent years, a number of cities 
embarked upon ambitious pro- 
{ams to improve the housing of their 
Mmunities. Private organizations, 
lich as large insurance companies, 
gone into the field of housing 
‘order to meet the need. Before the 
far, the federal government itself 
unched a program to help provide the 
Merican people with better housing. 
WYone of these programs, however, 
88 been sufficient to meet the needs 
tthe American people. Every stu- 
of the problem admits that even 
drastic action will have to be 

fen after the war. And while there 

p disagreement as to the specific 

. which should be adopted, it 
'enerally conceded that adequate 
ing cannot be provided by any 
Mgie group or agency. If the prob- 
Mis to be solved, there must be 
bration between government—fed- 
state, and local—and private 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Brazilian worker—Brazil is rapidly forging ahead as an important industrial nation 





Cenversing with the Wise 
By Walter E. Myer 


In books, says the philosopher, Francis Bacon, “we converse with the wise, as 
in action with fools.” There is much truth in this observation, though it will stand 
considerable modification. The people with whom we converse face to face are not 
all fools, though some of them are, and few of them are to be classed among the 
great. As we go about among our friends, we meet and talk with many admirable 
people, but, unless our situation is quite unusual, we are thrown with few who 
stand in the top rank of the nation’s thinkers and fewer still who have places among 
the greatest of all time. We naturally enjoy our associations, and they will ever 
remain the most potent influence in our lives. But oral conversation as a spur to 
the finest possible achievement usually leaves mucli to be desired. 

When we read, however, we may be in contact with the greatest minds of all 
time. You may go to the library shelf and by the simple act of taking down books 
and turning their pages, secure an introduction to the wisest men and women of 
the ages. You may come into possession of the best that they have ever thought 
in their most inspired moments. You may, in the truest sense, associate with the 
leaders of every land and every epoch of history. For inspiration of the highest 
order, therefore, you may turn to books. You turn to them also for specific 


‘information, for, on the whole, people who have had books published are better 


informed than the people whom you are likely to meet and talk to concerning 
the problems in which you have an interest. 

But it is not to be assumed that one may gain dependable information or in- 
spiration merely by opening books at random. It is not as easy as that. The care- 
ful task of selection cannot be avoided. “Some books are to be tasted,” says 
Bacon, “others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” He 
might have added that most of the books which pour from the printing presses 
might well be thrown into the waste basket upon sight. But how are you to make 
the selection? How are you to learn how to choose the most reliable or the 
most inspiring books? These questions may be answered by asking another— 
“Why are you in school?” One of your primary objects in spending years in school 
is, or should be, to learn to read and to learn what to read. Your schoool should 
help you find your way about in the world of books. If your school fails in this 
objective, if it does not serve as a guide to your reading, you must undertake the 
task yourself; that is, if you hope to be well educated—educated in the art of con- 
versing with the wise. 


Brazil Makes Plans 
For Early Elections 


Vargas, in Power Since 1930, An- 
nounces He Will Not Be Can- 
didate for President 


WAR CHANGES NATION’S POSITION 
Industrial Growth Brings Country to 
Front Ranks of Leaders in 
World Affairs 

On October 8, 1930, General Getulio 
Dornelles Vargas became head of the 
government of Brazil. He seized 
power, claiming that he had been de- 
frauded in the previous presidential 
election. He established himself as a 
virtual dictator of the South American 
republic. He has held power for 14 
years, longer than any other president 
in Brazil’s history. It came as some- 
thing of a surprise, therefore, when 
President Vargas announced a few 
weeks ago (see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, March 12) that elections 
would be held, the date to be fixed 
within 90 days. It came as an even 
greater surprise when Vargas flatly 
announced that he himself would not 





NOTICE 


In accordance with our regular 
schedule of publication, we are 
omitting the next issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, which 
coincides with the Easter holiday. 
Our next issue will appear under 
date of April 9. 











be a candidate, for it had been assumed 
that he would run and easily win the 
election. 

Even before announcing that he 
would not run for the presidency in 
the forthcoming election, Vargas re- - 
stored freedom of the press to Brazil 
and took steps to restore other demo- 
cratic guarantees. All these measures 
add up to a sharp departure from the 
past policies of the Vargas regime. 
For 14 years, the country has been 
ruled as a dictatorship, however benev- 
olent, with few of the liberties asso- 
ciated with democratic government. 

While there has been considerabie 
opposition to the Vargas government, 
both inside Brazil and in other coun- 
tries, it has been admitted on all hands 
that the dictatorship has not been 
ruthless or militaristic to the degree 
that many of the European and Latin 
American autocratic regimes have 
been. Vargas’ principal objectives 
have been to weld Brazil together as 
a strong, united country and to im- 
prove living conditions throughout the 
country. Even leaders of revolts 
against Vargas have been treated with 
considerable mildness. Vargas re- 
ceived widespread support among the 
laboring classes because of his interest 
in their welfare and the measures put 
into effect under his regime to improve 
their lot. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The New York Times 


HE New York Trmes is not only 

unchallenged as the greatest Amer- 
ican newspaper; it has set standards 
of journalistic excellence which are 
recognized all over the world. Read 
by about 500,000 people each day, it is 
as much a fixture in the small town 
library as on the metropolitan news- 
stand. The well-informed business or 
professional man in London is as likely 
to be among its subscribers as is his 
counterpart in New York. Wherever 
people are interested in the full story 
of the news, fairly and intelligently 
told, the New York Times is consid- 
ered indispensable. 

The Times has been distinguished 
for high quality ever since its estab- 
lishment. Coming into existence at a 
time when American newspapers of- 
fered at best a sketchy picture of 
world events, it was from the begin- 
ing broad in scope. Emerging in the 
era of highly personalized, violently 
partisan editing, it clung to the middle 
way, subordinating its editor’s opin- 
ions to the facts. 

It was Henry J. Raymond, co- 
founder ef the paper with two bankers, 
who set the pattern of accuracy, wide 
news ceverage, and editorial integrity 
for the New York Times. When the 
paper was launched in 1851 with Ray- 
mond as its first editor, it was a mod- 
est, four-page affair, costing one cent 
a copy. But its 24 columns were 
packed with foreign and local news 
unusually well written and edited, and 
in the first 10 weeks of its existence, 
the New York Times (then the New 
York Daily Times) built up a circula- 
tion of 20,000. 

James Gordon Bennett’s Herald and 
Horace Greely’s Tribune were the 
Times’ chief competitors in these early 
days. Both were inclined to be sensa- 
tional, and both were flaming cru- 
saders. The Times did not avoid con- 
troversy—actually, its editor was very 
active in politics—but it won support- 
ers by ignoring the sensational and 
concentrating on presentation of beth 
sides of all issues. 

The prestige of the Times was also 
enhanced by its coverage of foreign 
news. So eager was Raymond to make 
sure that his paper would get the full 
story of events abroad that he himself 
went te Europe as a correspondent in 
1859. 

Politically, the Times stood for mod- 
eration. Although its editor was one 
of the founders of the Republican 
Party and the author of its first plat- 
form, he refused to be hidebound by 


party connections. During the Civil 
War period, the paper supported Presi- 
dent Lincoln, but frequently criticized 
his policies. Editor Raymond urged 
a policy of .conciliation toward the 
southern states after the war even 
though this stand lost the Times many 
subscribers. 

The Times was equally fearless in 
attacking political corruption. In 1870 
and 1871, the Tammany machine, 
under the leadership of William M. 
Tweed, had many New York City 
newspapers under its control. But 
Louis J. Jennings, Raymond’s succes- 
sor as editor of the Times, led a vigor- 
ous fight against Tammany, laying 
before the public the complete record 
of its dishonest management of the 
city’s affairs. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
however, the New York Times began 
to lose ground to more sensational 
papers. Beside Joseph Pulitzer’s 
World, which featured big headlines, 
pictures, and vivid human interest 
news stories, the Times, with its dig- 
nified style, small headlines, and com- 
plete lack of illustrations, seemed dull. 
When Adolph Ochs bought it in 1896, 
it seemed almost ready to go out of 
business. Circulation was only 9,000 
a day, and the paper’s losses averaged 
about $7,000 a week. 

Under Ochs’ management, however, 
it quickly regained its power and pres- 
tige. Ten years after he took over, 
the Times had a circulation of 150,000. 
Still dignified and conservative, it was 
restored to public favor by moderniza- 
tion and the introduction of a fine 
Sunday supplement and an excellent 
book review section. It also continued 
to be famous for its dependable polit- 
ical news, its wide foreign coverage, 
and its policy of printing speeches and 
documents in full. 

Excellent reporting of foreign af- 
fairs, along with the policy of printing 
important documents, won new laurels 
for the New York Times in World 
War I. The leading pro-Allied paper 
in the United States from 1914 on, the 
Times had correspondents in all the 
capitals of Europe. Thwarted though 
they were by censorship, they kept 
newspaper readers at home abreast of 
both political and military develop- 
ments. Steered by the brilliant news 
judgment of managing editor Carr 
Van Anda, the Times had an unusual 
record of correct analysis of the war 
situation. In 1918, it was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize for outstanding 
journalistic achievement. 


In the postwar period, the Times 
was a leader in the American news- 
paper support of the League of Na- 
tions. Notable for its independence 
of political parties, it continued to 
print both sides of all questions. It 
was the only newspaper in the world 
to print the full text of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

By this time, the New York Times 
had become the voluminous newspaper 
we know today, with a wide variety 
of departments and regular features. 
Sunday editions ran to as many as 90 
pages. Different sections gave full 
coverage to domestic and foreign news, 
sports, books, drama, finance, and 
women’s affairs. Pictures and a some- 
what livelier makeup had been intro- 
duced, although the Times continued 
dignified, refusing to print comic 
strips or sensational features. 

With the death of Adolph Ochs in 
1935, control of the Times passed to 
his two sons-in-law, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and Julius Ochs Adler, 
who became publisher and general 
manager respectively. These two men 
are still the controlling forces behind 
the Times. 

Politically, the New York Times has 
continued moderate and non-partisan. 
Supporting much of President Roose- 
velt’s early New Deal legislation, it 
never hesitated to criticize the admin- 
istration when its editors felt a policy 
to be out of line with the public inter- 
est. By 1940, the Times had swung 
its support to Wendell Willkie and the 
Republican Party on the grounds that 
President Roosevelt had extended the 
powers of the presidency too far. 
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But the Times had been strongly in 
favor of aid to the Allies from the 
beginning of the war in Europe, and 
after we became involved, it became 
primarily interested in the idea of 
accompanying our military victory 
with a new system of international 
collaboration for peace. Choosing be. 
tween the 1944 presidential candidates 
on the basis, of foreign policy, the 
Times. again supported President 
Roosevelt. As always, however, it 
tempered its support with penetrat- 
ing criticism. 

In this war as in the last, the New 
York Times has led all other news- 
papers in coverage of foreign affairs, 
Its foreign staff of 36 men and women 
—the largest of any American publica. 
tion—is seattered all over the world. 
In an average month, Times represen- 
tatives abroad radio, telephone, and 
eable more than 300,000 words of 
news to the home office. 

Under Edwin L. James, managing 
editor since the retirement of Van 
Anda in 1932, Times correspondents 
have almost complete freedom to re- 
port the news as they see it. Re 
stricted only by military censorship, 
they have turned out some of the mas- 
ter news stories of the war period. 

Particularly outstanding have been 
the Pacific war stories of Hanson 
Baldwin, Times military analyst, the 
European dispatches of Drew Middle 
ton, and Raymond Daniell’s stories 
from wartime Britain. Other notable 
New York Times foreign correspond- 
ents include Cyrus L. Sulzberger, re- 
porter at large, who has traveled more 
than 100,000 miles through the war- 
ring nations, and Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, who covers Italy. 

Although the New York Times has 
never been a lavish user of columns, 
its editorial page on alternate days 
presents two fine columnists. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick regularly analyzes 
foreign politics and Arthur Krock in- 
terprets the latest developments in 
political life at home. Both are known 
for excellent writing and clear judg- 
ment of the news. 

A third column, “Topics of the 
Times,” is of a different type. In this 
regular editorial page feature, Simeon 
Strunsky comments on _ whatever 
strikes his fancy, sometimes discuss- 
ing political affairs, sometimes merely 
chatting about lighter things. Witty 
and stimulating, this column 1s a popu- 
lar part of the New York Times. 

In the special departments of the 
Sunday edition, the Times presents a 
similar array of talent. Book reviews, 
drama criticism, and sports writing 
are of the same high quality as the 
regular news features of the New 
York Times. 
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7TH ARMY ‘SURGES 3 MILES IN SAAR OFFENSIVE; 
3D CROSSES MOSELLE, IST IS AT SUPERHIGHWAY; 
_U. S. BOMBERS BLAST HITLER'S HEADQUARTERS 
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Brazilians Prepare 


For Early Elections 
(Continued from page 1) 


If Vargas rode roughshod over the 
democratie rights of the Brazilian 
people, he succeeded in giving to the 
country a strong central government— 
a thing the country lacked before he 
came to power. Although Brazil has 
long had @ federal form of government 
and is known as the United States of 
Brazil, the central, or federal, govern- 
ment enjoyed few powers. The gov- 
ernors of the various states were al- 
most as important as the president of 
the country. The federal parliament 
had little power to deal with the prob- 
lems which were truly national in 
seope. Until Vargas came to power, 
Brazil was compared to the United 
States under the Articles of Confed- 
eration—a loosely knit federation of 
individual states exercising the real 
authority of government. 

The foreign policy of the Vargas 
government has been directed toward 
increased friendship for the United 
States and closer ties of cooperation 
among all the American nations. Bra- 
zil has played an active role in the 
war. She declared war upon the Axis 
on August 22, 1942, and has bent all 
her efforts toward an Allied victory. 
President Roosevelt stopped off in Bra- 
zil on his way back from the Casa- 
blanca eonference to confer with Presi- 
dent Vargas—an indication’ of the 
importance which this country attaches 
to Brazil’s contribution to the United 
Nations war effort. Political coopera- 
tion between the two countries has 
been extremely close. 

There has also been close military 
and naval cooperation between the 
United States and Brazil. Since the 
bulge of Brazil juts out into the At- 
lantic farther than any other point in 
the Western Hemisphere, Brazil has 
been vital to the defense of all the 
Americas. It is only 1,800 miles from 
Natal, Brazil, to Dakar, in Africa, a 
distance which can be covered in eight 
hours by plane. The air ferry route 
between Brazil and Africa has been 
traveled by thousands of American 
military personnel traveling to and 
from the battlefields of Europe and 
Africa. 

In addition to providing naval and 
air bases for the protection of the 
Hemisphere, Brazil has made other 
important military contributions to 
the Allies. She built up an army, 
large in proportion to her population, 
and last year a Brazilian expeditionary 
force landed in Italy, the first Latin- 
American troops ever to fight on Euro- 
pean soil. She has sent her young 
men to this country to be trained as 
pilots for her air force. 

On the economic front, her contribu- 
tions to the Allied war effort have been 
substantial. The exact extent to which 
she has helped build the munitions for 
this war, by supplying raw materials, 
will not be known until peace returns, 
but it is no secret that her contribu- 
tion has been great. As a single ex- 
ample, the rubber projects which have 
been undertaken in the Amazon Valley 
May be eited. We have learned to look 
Upon Brazil as more than a source of 
toffee. The war has taught us to de- 
Pend upon her for many of the raw 


important contribu- 

is making in the war, Brazil 
emerge from the conflict 
the world’s truly great 
She appears determined to 
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Brazil is the fourth largest country in the world 


occupy that position and few countries 
offer greater promise of reaching that 
goal. Brazil is a country with vast 
untapped natural resources and with 
almost unlimited possibilities for fu- 
ture development—industrially, agri- 
culturally, and politically. 

Brazil is the fourth largest country 
in the world. With an area of 3,275,- 
510 square miles, it is larger than 
continental United States with an ad- 
ditional Texas thrown in. Brazil oc- 
cupies nearly half the entire South 
American continent and her 42,000,000 
people make up half the continent’s 
population. She is three times the size 
of Argentina and 65 times as large 
as England. 

Brazil touches every country and 
colony in South America except Chile 
and Ecuador. Because of the vast re- 
gions over which the country stretches, 
it has been described as a universe, 
It has a divergity of climate and geo- 
graphical characteristics, ranging from 
the dense jungles of the Amazon with 
their lush vegetation to the dry, tree- 


less plains, and the mountainous re- 
gions resembling our own Alleghenies. 
The vast Amazon basin alone (a 
large part of which lies within Brazil) 
is nearly as large as the continent of 
Australia or about two-thirds the size 
of the United States. Much of this 
region remains undeveloped, even un- 
explored, but holds great possibilities 
for the future. The development of 
rubber along scientific lines, now un- 
der way, is but one of many opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Amazon region. 
Searcely one per cent of the land is 
now under cultivation or used for pas- 
ture. Practically the entire population 
is centered along the eastern seaboard. 
And yet with only a small part of the 
country engaged in production, Bra- 
zil’s output is astonishing. She pro- 
duces more than half the world’s sup- 
ply of. coffee. Once the principal 
export of the country, accounting for 
more than two-thirds of all Brazil’s 
sales abroad, coffee is now sharing 
with other agricultural products the 
markets of the world. Brazil now 


produces most of the sugar in South 
America, 7.5 per cent.of the world’s 
total; one-sixth of the world’s cocoa; 
more tobacco than any other South 


American country. She now has a 
cotton production one-fifth the size of 
that of the United States. 

Because of her former dependence 
upon coffee for prosperity, Brazil has 
attempted to diversify her agricul- 
tural production and develop a more 
balanced economy. During the last 
10 years, the government has encour- 
aged the cultivation of new crops, both 
for domestic consumption and for 
world markets, so that when the price 
of coffee, or any single crops, slumps 
the country will not be thrown into 
economic chaos, as it was during the 
early 1930's. 

Brazil’s mineral resources are among 
the world’s greatest. Her iron ore re- 
serves are estimated at one-fourth of 
the world’s total. Her gold and dia- 
monds have long been world renowned 
and are still important. She possesses 

(Concluded on page 5) 
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The Story of the Week 


The Air War 


The spectacular gains of recent 
weeks have demonstrated anew the 
might of Allied land forces. At the 
same time, they have been a tribute 
to the powerful contributions of air 
power. General Eisenhower, visiting 
some of the ruined cities in Germany’s 
Rhineland district, recently called at- 
tention to the importance of the long 
bombing campaign, noting that artil- 
lery and other ground weapons could 
never have been as effective. 

It is estimated that Duisburg and 
Hamborn are over 40 per cent de- 
stroyed; Essen, over 50 per cent; Co- 
logne, 60 per cent; Duesseldorf, 65 per 
cent; and Bochum, 88 per cent. Now 
that the RAF has introduced its new 
11-ton bomb, the rate of aerial de- 
struction is slated to mount still 
higher. The air war in Europe now 
includes attempts to disrupt German 
army administration by heavy bomb- 
ing of the German general staff head- 
quarters at Zossen. Raids on indus- 
trial centers continue in force. 

Recently, Japan has come in for the 
same merciless aerial battering as her 
Axis partner. Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kobe, Kyoto, and Yokahama, the six 
Japanese cities of more than a million 
people, are all within range of our Su- 
perfortresses, and the three largest— 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya—have been 
bombed repeatedly. The most recent 
raids on these cities are estimated to 
have leveled an estimated area of 24 
square miles, 

Children are now being evacuated 
from Tokyo, and refugees are fleeing 
the Japanese capital by the thousands. 
Fires in the crowded residential dis- 
tricts of the city have raised casualty 
totals and added to the government’s 
problems of restoring order and ad- 
ministering. relief, 

While aerial warfare alone may not 


ott 


With the Allies in the west securely across the Rhine, 


be sufficient to achieve military victory 
over either of our enemies, it has 
proved highly effective in preparing 
the way for the ground forces and 
reducing the enemy’s power to wage 
war. Telling results are expected from 
the intensified bombings of Japan’s 
great industrial cities which are cer- 
tain to precede land activities upon 
the home islands. Already the air 
strips on Iwo Jima are being used by 
our bombers, thus affording fighter 
protection to the mighty fleets of 
Superfortresses which will blast Japa- 
nese cities. 


Threat to Japan in Asia 

Japan’s hold on southeast Asia is 
now threatened from two sides. On 
the west, British, Indian, Chinese, and 
American troops are thrusting deep 
into Burma. Reaching the strategic 
center of Mandalay, they have isolated 
some 30,000 Japanese troops in north- 
central Burma and are preparing for a 
southward drive to the sea. On the 
east, the Japanese are menaced by the 
ever-growing possibility of Allied 
landings along the China coast. 

The winter campaign, which suc- 
ceeded in driving the Chinese far back 
from the coast, was Japan’s first an- 
swer to this double threat. Her sec- 
ond is a series of moves designed to 
build up strength in Indo-China. 

Abandoning the policy of permitting 
nominal French rule in Indo-China, 
the Japanese have seized full control 
of the entire colony. Although French 
troops are resisting the move, they are 
too few in number and too poorly 
equipped to withstand the Japanese 
forces. The Japanese have established 
powerful military garrisons at all 
strategic points in the country. 

As additional safeguards to their 
position in this area, the Japanese 
have been pressing the people of both 
Thailand and the Netherlands East In- 


dies for aid to their war machine. In 
the Indies, the pressure has included 
violent measures against all who op 
pose the occupation forces. In Thai- 
land, it has taken the form of attempts 
to conciliate local authorities. 


Food Problems 


Government officials are now work- 
ing to clarify the nation’s badly 
tangled food situation through a new 
inter-agency committee set up by 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes. Headed by Leo Crowley, For- 
eign Economic Administrator, this 
committee includes representatives of 
the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, War Production Board, and War 
Food Administration. 

The agency’s main job is to review 
our nonmilitary exports in an effort 
to conserve the nation’s dwindling sup- 
plies of food and raw materials. New 
and unexpectedly heavy demands for 
food are coming in steadily. The gov- 
ernments of liberated countries are 
eager to purchase food supplies for 
their badly undernourished people. 
Lend-lease is taking a large share of 
what we produce. UNRRA is increas- 
ing its food distribution program. 
And military needs are still mounting. 

The new committee hopes to weed 
out overlapping relief orders; elimi- 
nate waste, and coordinate food dis- 
tribution overseas. If this can be 
done successfully, it is believed that 
cuts in the civilian food supply may be 
unnecessary. If not, there may be a 
slightly smaller quantity of rationed 
foods for the home front in the months 
ahead, 


Poland’s Readjustment 


So far as the Big Three United Na- 
tions are concerned, Poland’s major 
problems have been solved. The Rus- 
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acue 
MOBILE FAMILY LIFE. Some of the 
German soldiers taken prisoner by the 
American Third Army at Trier, Germany, 
were accompanied by their wives and 
children. 


sian-sponsored Lublin government is 
to be the basis of a new Polish regime. 
The Curzon Line is to become the 
country’s eastern boundary, and Ger- 
man territory in the west is to compen- 
sate for the land given up to Russia 
in the east. The Soviet announcement 
of a new Polish governor-general in 
Silesia makes it fairly certain that 
postwar Poland will extend as far west 
as the Oder River. 

‘But a full readjustment is yet to be 
made. Poland’s place at the coming 
San Francisco conference is still in 
doubt, pending an agreement on the 
new government. Many members of 
the London Polish regime still refuse 
to work with the Lublin group. Polish 
factions outside the country continue 
their protests against the settlement 
as it stands now. Although General 
Anders, head of the Polish Corps now 
fighting with Britain’s Eighth Army 
in Italy, has declared that his forces 
will continue in the war against Ger- 
many, he has registered a sharp pro- 
test at the Yalta agreement as it ap- 
plies to Poland. 


The War Against TB 


Since the turn of the century, when 
tuberculosis killed 195 out of every 
100,000 people in the United States 
each year, the death rate from this 
disease has been reduced to 43 per 
100,000 annually. The improvement 
is largely due to education and better 
public health facilities. 

Doctors and public health officials 
believe that eduaction can play a lead- 
ing part in wiping out tuberculosis al- 
together. They stress two particularly 
important points. First, tuberculosis 
is spread by germs. It is essential 
that well persons avoid those who are 
infected with the disease. Secondly, 
tuberculosis is hard to discover. Those 
who have it may go on for months or 
years without realizing they are ill. 
This means that the disease may be in 
an advanced stage before it is treated 
and that the possibilities of spreading 
infection are much greater than they 
would otherwise be. The best defense 
against tuberculosis is a schedule of 
regular chest X-rays, which will catch 
the disease in its early stages. 


Future of Lend-Lease 


Four years ago this month, the first 
lend-lease bill was passed by Congress. 
Since that time, the United States has 
sent more than $35,000,000,000 worth 
of supplies to other nations fighting 
the Axis. And now the House has 
voted to extend the lend-lease program 
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for another year, allowing a three- 
year period after the war’s end for 
terminating contracts and disposing of 
' Surplus suppiles. 

Few doubt the value of our lend- 
lease expenditures. It is clear that 
they have enabled our Allies to fight 
with far greater effectiveness than 
would have been possible without 
them. Also, we have received in re- 
turn some $4,000,000,000 in reverse 
lend-lease since 1941. 

The chief controversy attending the 
renewal of lend-lease centered upon 
the possibility that the United States 
government might use the program 
to influence the course of international 
trade and reconstruction after the war. 
Through a recent agreement, we are 

iged to send France a maximum 
} of $2,575,000,000 in civilian supplies 
now and after the war. Although the 
French agreement provides that all 
goods not used during the war must 
be paid for, it is clear that a portion 
of what we ship to France will be used 
for reconstruction rather than the war 
program. 

With this in mind, the House voted 
to forbid the Administration from 
using lend-lease for postwar relief, re- 
habilitation, or reconstruction. The 
Senate is expected to endorse this re- 
striction. Congressional leaders feel 
} that if we decide to help the other 
United Nations in the reconstruction 
period, a new program should be 
drafted. 


Britain’s Postwar Aviation 


Britain’s postwar civil aviation, as 
mapped out in a new government 
White Paper, will be handled by a 
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three-part monopoly under govern- 
Ment supervision. One part, managed 
by the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
Poration and certain shipping com- 
panies, will provide air services to the 
dominions, the United States, and the 
Far East. A second, in which rail- 
Ways, short sea shipping lines, travel 
agencies, and the BOAC will share con- 
tol, will operate European air routes, 
Intluding those within the United 
Kingdom. The third, to be directed 
ty British South American shipping 
lines with the cooperation of the 
BOAC, will be assigned air services 
from southern England to Portugal, 
. West Africa, and South Amer- 


Unless this air monopoly meets with 
ety stiff foreign competition, 

twill be on its own financially. A few 
a 


non-paying new routes may be subsi- 
dized by the government, but subsidies 
will be dropped as soon as possible. 
The government will exercise its con- 
trol by setting general aviation poli- 
cies and by supervising the appoint- 
ment of air service directors. 

Britain defends the idea of a gov- 
ernment-sponsored air monopoly, 
which has been rejected in this coun- 
try, on the grounds that only a mo- 
nopoly will be able to provide the serv- 
ices required. Since some of the serv- 
ices planned by the government will 
not be profitable, aviation companies 
operating on a competitive basis and 
without government direction would 
not undertake them. 


The Nisei Return 


On January 2 of this year, the War 
Department began disbanding the War 
Relocation Centers in which Japanese- 
Americans have been interned since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. Ever since 
then, the Nisei—Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry—have been drifting 
back to their former homes. Their 
release has been gradual. In order to 
avoid serious dislocations to communi- 
ties which formerly included large 
numbers of Japanese-Americans, the 
War Department has released them a 
few at a time. More than 60,000 are 
still in War Relocation Centers in com- 
parison with the 33,000 who have left. 

It was feared that the return of the 
Nisei, especially to West Coast areas, 
might give rise to expressions of race 
prejudice. So far, the results are 
mixed. In some sections the Nisei have 
been well received; in others, not. 
Here are some examples. 

With only one dissenting -vote, the 
executive committee of the University 
of California student body extended a 
welcome to relocated Japanese-Ameri- 
can students. In Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, the superintendent of schools 
promised full recognition of the rights 
of returning Nisei. California’s Gov- 
ernor Warren has urged all citizens of 
the state to uphold the rights of relo- 
cated Japanese. The mayor of Los 
Angeles gave an official welcome to the 
first group coming back to his city. 
From Palo, Salina, Monterey, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and other 
cities, Japanese have reported excellent 
treatment. 

On the other side, however, there are 
cases where western communities have 
opposed the return of the Japanese. 
The Hood River, Oregon, American 
Legion post refused for 13 weeks to 
include the names of Japanese-Ameri- 
ean soldiers on its service honor roll. 
Citizens of Gresham, Oregon, circu- 
lated a petition asking that all persons 
of Japanese blood be deported to a Pa- 
cific island. In several farm communi- 
ties in California, reinstated Japanese 
farmers had their goods boycotted. 
There have been a few instances of 
outright violence. 

All Japanese who are being released 
from War Relocation Centers are peo- 
ple whose loyalty to the United States 
has been established beyond doubt. 
Most of them are people who were born 
in this country. Further proof of the 
fact that the Japanese section of our 
population is predominately loyal is to 
be found in the record of the 13,000 
Nisei now serving in the armed forces. 
A great number of these fighting men 
are the sons and brothers of Japanese 
who were interned in the War Relo- 
cation Centers. 
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large reserves of manganese, copper, 
lead, zine, nickel, and chrome. In the 
decade between 1930 and 1940, her 
mineral production increased eight- 
fold. 

Her greatest handicap, in building 
industries to use her many natural 
resources, lies in her lack of fuel and 
power. She possesses limited supplies 
of coal of an inferior quality and has 
few sources of petroleum. Her water- 
power resources have not yet been de- 
veloped. Until ways can be found to 
develop power necessary for modern 
industries, she will not progress 
rapidly. There is reason to believe, 
however, that in time her river sys- 
tems can be harnessed to supply the 
nesessary electric power. 

The war has wrought mighty eco- 
nomic changes to Brazil. In addition 
to stimulating the production of the 
raw materials needed for the war 
industries of the United States, there 
has been a rapid industrialization of 
the country. It is said that in the last 
three years Brazil has made as much 
industrial progress as would normally 
be achieved in 50 years. Whatever the 
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extent of her progress along these 
lines, it can safely be said that few 
countries in the world, certainly none 
in South America, has made the indus- 
trial strides since the outbreak of war 
that Brazil has made. 

If the war has brought profound 
economic changes to Brazil, it has also 
altered the political balance of the 
South American continent. Brazil is 
rapidly forging ahead to challenge the 
leadership of Argentina. The Argen- 
tines have watched with misgivings 
the rapid progress which Brazil has 
been making. Many of them see in 
Brazil’s coming of age industrially a 
serious challenge to their own power 
and prestige in the postwar era. Al- 
though Brazil still lags behind Argen- 
tina in economic development, the gap 
between the two is becoming narrower 
and Brazil may, in the not too distant 
future, take the lead over Argentina. 

Students of Latin American devel- 
opments admit the possibility of seri- 
ous rivalry between the two most pow- 
erful countries to the south in the 
years following the war. By cooper- 
ating wholeheartedly in the Allied war 
effort, Brazil has become one of the 
most powerful of the United Nations. 
She has also become one of the leaders 
in all inter-American affairs. To off- 
set Brazil’s growing economic and 
political power, Argentina may seek 
to strengthen her own position by lin- 
ing up other South American countries 
and forming a bloc to counter-balance 
Brazil. 

If such a development should take 
place after the war, there would be 
many elements of danger. It would 
constitute a threat to the solidarity of 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and might jeopardize the or- 
ganization of peace and become a 
threat to international cooperation. 
It is because of the inherent dangers 
in the present situation that far-seeing 
statesmen are urging that no stone be 
left unturned in bringing Argentina 
into line with the other nations of the 
Hemisphere. The rift which now 
exists between Argentina and the 
other American nations, if long con- 
tinued, may have a tragic effect upon 
the future peace of the world. 
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ing facilities will be one of the immediate postwar problems confronting the American people 


U. S. Postwar Housing Problem 


builders and others directly concerned 
with the problem. 

We are all mildly conscious of the 
need for better housing. If we live in 
cities, we have seen the slums and the 
tenements, the dilapidated houses and 
apartments, with their squalor and 
filth. No city is without them. If we 
live in the country, we have seen rural 
slums—shacks broken down and unfit 
for human habitation. 

But few of us realize the extent to 
which the American people live in sub- 
standard dwellings; that is, houses or 
apartments which fall short of the 
standards necessary for health and 
decency. Substandard dwellings are 
those which lack ventilation, have no 
running water, no bathrooms or inside 
toilet facilities. 

The 1940 census, which provides the 
latest statistics on the state of Ameri- 
can housing, gives some shocking fig- 
ures on the state of American housing. 
At that time, there were some 37,- 
000,000 individual dwelling units in 
the country—houses and shacks, as 
well as apartments and flats. Of these, 
22,000,000 were located in cities and 
towns of 2,500 or over; 7,000,000 in 
villages; and the remaining 8,000,000 
were on farms. 

Of the 29,000,000 nonfarm dwell- 
ings, it is conservatively estimated 
that at least 10,000,000 were substand- 
ard. The proportion of substandard 
farm dwellings was even larger. Al- 
together, at least one-third of all the 
dwellings in use in 1940 were sub- 
standard. Many were so completely 
dilapidated that they should be torn 
down. Others could be brought up to 
standards of decency and health by 
repairs and remodeling. 

In 1940, nearly half of the total 
number of dwellings in the country 
had no private baths. Eight million 
had no gas or electricity. Four and 
a half million had no central heating 
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system. Eight out of every 10 farm 
houses had no running water, 9 out 
of 10 no bathrooms, 7 out of 10 no 
electricity. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
American people in the past have been 
so poorly housed is that most of the 
new dwellings constructed have been 
for families with relatively large in- 
comes. Those in the lower income 
brackets have been obliged to buy or 
rent places which are run down and 
do not come up to the minimum stand- 
ards of health and decency. As the 
magazine Fortune explains: 


Almost all new houses or apartments 
of decent standard constructed in the 
U. S. in recent generations have been for 
sale or rent to families in the upper 
third of income distribution—in most 
cases for the upper tenth. The remain- 
ing families, a up the bulk of the 
ong | as well as the renting ula- 
tion, live in dwellings not originally 
built for them. There is nothing inher- 
ently wrong with this, any more than 
with the use of secondhand automobiles. 
In fact, many an old house is a far better 
place to live in than a great many new 
ones. For home owners, especially, the 
arrangement is often entirely satisfac- 
S.. But it breaks a when the — 

i are not prope maintai: 
when ‘the houses are not modernized to 
k pace with advancing standards of 
and amenity, ona when whole 
es Sa And — 
ve en a large proportion o 
a dwellings occupied by tenants. 


Inasmuch as more than half of all 
the nenfarm dwellings in the country 
are rented rather than owned by the 
occupants, the extent of the problem 
becomes immediately apparent. Of 
those who rent, only 10 to 20 per cent 
are able to choose and pay for the 
kind of housing they want. The rest 
are obliged to take what they can get 
for the price they can afford to pay; 
and frequently this means that they 
are obliged to live in substandard 
dwellings. 

In order to provide the great ma- 
jority of Americans with the kind of 


housing they should have, it is esti- 
mated that an average of 1,000,000 to 
1,600,000 new dwellings should be built 
annually for the next 10 years. This 
would involve the investment of some 
$8 billion a year. Moreover, if our 
housing needs are to be met ade- 
quately, we shall have to continue in- 
definitely housing programs larger 
than we have had in the past. 

But how are we to meet this need? 
Must the federal government shoulder 
the major responsibility by going di- 
rectly into the business of building 
housing facilities on a gigantic scale? 
Should the cities and towns take over 
the program of housing their people 
adequately? Should the job be left to 
private builders? These are the main 
issues to be met in the immediate post- 
war period. 

Until relatively recently, the housing 
problem was not considered a public 
responsibility. The job of building 
houses and apartments was left to 
private individuals or to real estate 
companies. This system worked very 
well for those who could afford to build 
homes or to pay the rents charged by 
the owners. But it did not provide 
adequate housing for the lower income 
groups of the country. 

The federal government itself has 
attempted to help solve the problem 
of low-cost housing during the last 
10 years. It approached the problem 
from a number of angles. For one 
thing, it set up an agency to guarantee 
loans, at lower rates of interest, to 
those who wished to build or buy 
homes. Many people who formerly 
could not purchase their own homes 
because of the high interest rates and 
other costs of financing their homes 
were able to buy homes through this 
program. 

Another method undertaken by the 
federal government in the prewar 
years was to grant loans to local hous- 
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ing agencies which embarked upop 
programs of low-cost housing. The 
federal government, acting through 
the United States Housing Authorj 

would lend as much as 90 per cent of 
the money necessary to cover the eogt 
of slum-clearance and low-cost housing 
projects. If the rents charged were 
not sufficient to cover the costs, the 
federal government was authorized to 
grant. a subsidy to the local housing 
agency, within certain specified limits, 

Between September 1, 1937, when 
this law was passed, and the middle 
of 1944, this program accounted for 
the authorization of 765 housing proj. 
ects in 38 states, providing for about 
193,000 dwelling units. Admittedly 
this was but a drop in the bucket, 
measured in terms of the tremendous 
need for low-cost housing. But it was 
the beginning of an experiment and 
it was a recognition of the govern. 
ment’s responsibility to help solve the 
housing problem. 

The comprehensive postwar housing 
bill which has been drawn up by Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner of New York 
and others and which will serve as the 
basis of discussion for the postwar 
housing program recognizes the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government 
to a greater degree than in the past. 
The new bill provides that the govern- 
ment shall work in close cooperation 
with states, cities, labor, and all pri- 
vate groups interested in housing. 

It is planned that the federal gov- 
ernment shall spend outright, at the 
very least, about $110,000,000 a year 
for low-cost housing projects. In ad- 
dition, some 400 cities would be as- 
sisted, through loans, in constructing 
a billion dollars’ worth of low-rent 
public housing annually for three 
years. 

The federal government would also 
lend large sums of money to private 
groups and builders at low rates of 
interest. As the money was repaid, 
it would be re-lent to others, thus mak- 
ing a revolving fund to finance housing 
programs. 

In addition to furnishing large sums 
of money for new housing, the Wagner 
plan contains two features which are 
of special interest. One of these au- 
thorizes the government to support the 
purchase of old houses on farms. In 
place of these dwellings, new houses 
would be built and would be leased— 
or rented at low cost—to the families 
who formerly occupied the old houses. 
Provision would be made for the fami- 
lies to buy the new houses, the cost 
to be spread out in small payments 
over a long period of time. 

In cities, the federal government 
would cooperate with the city govern- 
ments in buying up slum areas, tear- 
ing down the old buildings, and re 
planning the areas as modern and at- 
tractive communities, with apart- 
ments, parks, playgrounds, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and other develop- 
ments carefully planned to meet the 
needs of the community. 

When this housing measure reaches 
the floors of Congress, there will be 
bitter debate. There are many who 
will oppose the expenditure of federal 
funds on housing projects because they 
object in principle to the government's 
participating in housing. There are 
others who will oppose the specific pro 
posals included in the Wagner bill. 
Still others will contend that it does 
not go far enough toward solving the 
problem. But whatever the fate of 
this particular piece of legislation, 
there can be no doubt that the nation 
as a whole must find some solution to 
its housing problem in the years im 
mediately following the war. 
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Josef Stalin—Man of Steel 


We are inting below excerpts from 
arecent br by Leif Eid, one 
of the National Broadcasting wong 
most — commentators. F e 

jeve that Mr. Hid’s appraisal o 
tore character and personality wit 
interest to our readers. 


Alt a he hae been on the air & 
only @ more than a year, Mr. Bid 
has a wide audience throughout the coun- 


try. He decided at an early age upon a 
news career; Washington State 
od Cotten, tucheding « Paktoer sword; 
,% ing a Pulitzer award; 
cimaxed educational training at the 
famous Sorbonne University in Paris. 
Mr. Bid traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, supplementing his academic studies 
of European poli and economics by 


learning at first hand the vi int of 
cab drivers, waiters, cobblers, politicians, 
and people tn all walks of life. He has 
worked as @ on the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune. He has been 
with the National Broadcasting Conpeny 
for seven rs, serving as a resear 
and publictty 7 man before becoming a 
news commentator. 

Mr.. Ftd may be heard over the NBC 
network at 8:00-8:15 AM, Tuesday 
through Friday; at 9:00-9:15 PM, Sun- 
day, and over Station WRC, remy J 
ton, D. C., each weekday at 6:00-6:15 PM. 


ONIGHT, by way of change, I’d 

like to talk about a man—one of 
the great men of the world, but one 
were just beginning to know. His 
real name is Josef Dzugashvili, and 
he was born in the mountainous Rus- 
sian province of Georgia—at Tiflis, 
which is north of Iran—in the Cau- 
casus. But the world has come to 
know him as Josef Stalin, which means 
“steel,” they tell me. 

Stalin is premier of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and marshal 
of the Red Armies. He is secretary- 
general of the Communist Party, 
which is the real governing power in 
the Soviet Union; unless, of course, 
you say that the real power is this 
same Josef Stalin. 

We haven’t known much about Sta- 
lin—not until the Teheran conference, 
when some of our military and polit- 
ieal chiefs—and the British—met this 
mystery of a man. Then we found 
out that Stalin was a little man, just 
an inch short of five and a half feet 
tall. Why, all these years we had 
imagined he was a tall, austere man, 
who came out in public only to review 
the Red Army on the anniversary of 
the October revolution. 


At Teheran 


But here at Teheran, when he flew 
over the Caucasus Mountains to meet 
with Churehill and President Roose- 
velt, we found out a little about him. 
He had a new uniform then, a mar- 
shal’s uniform and he looked both 
proud and uncomfortable in it. A lot 
of people were inclined to smile at the 
pictures of this man, who looked self- 
conscious in the presence of Winston 
Churchill, a product of Harrow, one of 
England’s most aristocratic schools, 
and Franklin Roosevelt, who went to 
Groton and Harvard, while Josef 
Deugashvili Was organizing revolu- 
tions in old czarist Russia. 

But none of the men who saw Stalin 
at Teheran, and talked with him, has 
that impression of this son of a semi- 
literate shoemaker at Tiflis—this man 
Who financed the revolution by robbing 
“ank wagons, who served his terms 
in Siberia—the man whom Lenin 
trusted and who trusted nobody, who 
Served Lenin faithfully as long as 
Lenin was alive and then succeeded 
© power when Lenin died—this short, 

ck-set man with the bushy gray 
hair and belligerent mustache. 

At Teheran, right at the beginning 
of the first Big Three conference, 





Leif Eid 


Churchill and Roosevelt thought it ap- 
propriate to give the meeting a send- 
off. The President wound up and let 
go for about five minutes—all about 
the historic meeting, loaded with pos- 
sibilities for the future peace of the 
world, victory over the common enemy, 
hands around the world, and so on. 
He tossed the ball to Churchill, who 
caught it on the dead run and did 
some of his fanciest stuff with the 
English language. Then came Stalin’s 
turn. He said a few words in Russian 
and the translator got up to give them 
in English. He said: “The Marshal 
concurs in these’ sentiments. Now 
let’s get down to business.” 

While Churchill and Roosevelt fre- 
quently consulted with advisers, Josef 
Stalin never did. I’ve heard that only 
once in the two Big Three conferences 
did Stalin have to send out for infor- 
mation before he could say what the 
Russian position would be. 

Russian generals and diplomats in 
committee meetings would have to 
check with Stalin before they could 
agree. That irked the British and the 
Americans. They complained. Said 
Stalin: ‘“What’s the use of committees 
anyway? We can settle everything 
right here.” 

The President arrived at Yalta with 
an agenda—a long list of questions to 
be discussed, listed in order. The 
touchy ones were pretty well down on 
the list. Stalin looked at the agenda 





MAN OF MYSTERY. Until the Teheran and Yalta conferences, the personality of Josef Stalin, Russia's man 


te the outside world. 


and then said: “Let’s start with these 
three. If we can agree on these we 
ean get along on anything.” The 
questions were: Poland, Germany, and 
the United Nations voting question. 

Stalin prefers to talk face-to-face 
with Churchill and Roosevelt because 
he doesn’t like—and distrusts—the 
formal language of the diplomat. It 
was he, and not President Roosevelt, 
who kept General de Gaulle out of the 
Yalta conference. Said Stalin: “He 
talks too much.” 

But Stalin has another side—the 
passionate, fiery Russian patriot, the 
man who’s trying to lift Russia up to 
greatness. He’s already done that, of 
course, because what the Red Army is 
today, what Russia is today, is Josef 
Stalin’s work. He pleaded eloquently, 
sincerely, Russia’s case in the Polish 
boundary fight. He insists on Russian 
security first of all. He remembers 
the French officers helping the Poles 
in 1920, the British troops in Archan- 
gel during the Russian civil war, the 
American troops at Vladivostok. He 
remembers how Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George and Wilson set up Estonia and 
Latvia and Lithuania to keep the Bol- 
shevik revolution sealed up, to fence 
Russia in. This time he means to see 
to it that Russia’s neighbors are 
friendly toward Russia. On that ques- 
tion he will not compromise. 


Continued Friendship 


He thinks that world peace rests 
on continued friendship and close 
working relations between his own 
country, the United States, and Brit- 
ain; that Dumbarton Oaks and the 
United Nations are all very well, in 
their way. If the world security 
scheme works, that’s just so much dip- 
lomatic gravy. But peace will be made 
and kept by power—Russian power, 
British power, and American power. 
For the same reason, Stalin thinks 


‘the question of voting in the United 


Nations Council is strictly academic; 
that if one of the Big Three falls out 
with the other two, then the peace is 
gone. So he is anxious to work with 
us and the British. And if he has 
his way, he will crush Germany into 
the dust. 

At Teheran, Stalin pleaded for a 
final victory offensive in 1944. He 


He is shown here with President Reosevelt at the Crimea conference 


spoke of the millions of Russians who 
had died, of the almost unbelievable 
sufferings of civilians, the incredible 
working hours in Russia. And he 
said he couldn’t ask his people to go 
on indefinitely, that they must have 
peace. Now he wants to whittle down 
the Red Army after the war, and raise 
the standard of living in Russia equal 
to the best in Europe, at least. He 
wants to give his people butter in- 
stead of guns. 

He is forever grateful for the help 
he has received from the United States 
in his war with Germany. At Yalta, 
in the great banquet, Stalin’s toast 
was: “To the people of the United 
States.” 

Stalin is still a mystery. In years 
gone by he has probably liqui- 
dated millions of rebellious “kulaks”’ 
(wealthy land-owners) in Russia. 
His insistence on building a socialist 
state made other millions starve. 
Stalin would not yield. He fired 
Trotsky out of Russia for insisting on 
a world revolution. Stalin was for 
revolution in Russia He sent his old 
comrade Karl Radek to the firing squad 
for disloyalty. He had his brilliant 
young general, Tukachevsky, the chief 
of the Red Army, shot for getting too 
cozy with the German generals. He 
wears peasant blouses, but of the finest 
quality materials, in pastel colors; 
peasant boots as soft as a kitten’s ear. 
He likes to get together with old 
cronies—men like Molotov—and smoke 
his pipe and sing songs. They say 
he likes practical jokes, and that he 
has a malicious sense of humor. He 
lives quite simply, in a small apart- 
ment, yet he throws perfectly fan- 
tastic banquets for the visiting great. 

He would like to trust us. He 
knows Russia needs our help after the 
war. But if we are afraid of Josef 
Stalin, he is afraid of us too, always 
wanting to know what we’re going to 
do, afraid that after the war this de- 
mocracy will turn its back on Europe 
and Russia. 

This man understands force and 
power. He is a man who grew up un- 
der czarist power and later built Soviet 
power. As one man who saw him at 
close range said: “You must under- 
stand that Josef Stalin was created 
by force, and he lives by force.” 
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Functions 


O most people, the nine black-robed 

men who make up our Supreme 
Court are primarily the guardians of 
the Constitution, stepping in to pre- 
vent Congress, the President, or the 
states from making laws or adopting 
policies which conflict with the basic 
rules set down by the founders of our 
government. Testing the constitu- 
tionality of what other branches of 
the government do is indeed the most 
important function of the Supreme 
Court, but it is neither the whole story 
of the Court’s work, nor the chief duty 
it was set up to perform. 

When the framers of the Constitu- 
tion established the judicial system 
of the federal government, they out- 
lined the functions of the Supreme 
Court as follows. It was to review 
all cases involving ambassadors, con- 
suls, or other public ministers and all 
cases in which states were involved. 
These were to come to it directly, 
without previous review by lower 
courts. Cases in which the United 
States government was a party, cases 
arising in connection with treaties, 
federal statutes, or the Constitution, 
and cases of admiralty or maritime 
jurisdiction (that is, questions of law 
on the high seas or law affecting ships) 
were to come to it on appeal, or only 
after lower courts had failed to settle 
them, 

The list of functions says nothing 
about the power to pass on the consti- 
tutionality of federal or state laws or 
executive decrees of the President. 
The Court was granted power toe pass 
on the constitutionality of state laws 
in 1789. The first Congress passed a 
law giving the Court power to review 
any case in which a state court had up- 
held a state law which might be in 
conflict with the federal Constitution. 

The power to judge federal statutes 
in the same way was assumed by the 
Supreme Court in 1803. Pronouncing 
on the case of Marbury vs. Madison, 
Chief Justice Marshall declared that 
since the Constitution is the highest 
law of the nation, no law in conflict 
with it is valid. As the nation’s high- 
est court, the Supreme Court must 
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decide whether the laws involved in 
eases within its jurisdiction are in 
keeping with the Constitution. 

This doctrine quickly became the 
most important principle of Supreme 
Court action. Since it was accepted, 
the major work of the Court has been 
the reviewing of cases in which the 
constitutionality of federal or state 
laws was open to question. 

Through the power of judicial re- 
view, the Supreme Court has a highly 
important position in our system of 
government. Although its work is 
negative, it is in its way a law-making 
body. The Constitution is very in- 
definite on many points, and the range 
of possible interpretations is wide. 
The justices of the Supreme Court are 
free to interpret its indefinite clauses 
as they see fit, and in so doing, they 


often have as much effect on what 


kind of laws the nation shall have as 
if they actually wrote them. 

One example of the far-reaching 
implications of Supreme Court inter- 
pretation of the Constitution is pro- 
vided by the famous “due process” 


clause in the 14th Amendment. The 
Amendment simply states that the fed- 
eral government may not make laws 
depriving citizens of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 
Through Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion it has come to mean not only that 
citizens may not be subjected to im- 
prisonment or other punishments ex- 
cept as an accepted law provides, but 
also that the government’s power to 
tax is limited in special ways. The 
“due process” clause has been invoked 
in cases invelving minimum wage 
laws, laws affecting the contract rights 
of corporations, and a great variety of 
other laws which seem to have little 
connection with it. 

Probably the most spectacular re- 
cent example of the Supreme Court’s 
power to affect the trend of legisla- 
tion came when its ruling on the so- 
called Schechter Poultry case invali- 
dated an important piece of New Deal 
legislation and, in effect, outlawed a 
large part of national recovery pro- 
gram Congress had established. 

It was not long after this that an 


* Termed 


important movement to revise’ 
Court’s composition and power 
der way. In providing for the 
lishment of the Supreme Court, 
makers of the Constitution left to 
gress the power of deciding the 
ber of justices it should include, — 
first, Congress provided for a 
justice and five associate justices, 
1837, the number was increased 
nine and in 1868 to 10. es 
In 1866, Congress and Preside 
Johnson were at odds, Wishing ® 
prevent the President from appointiy 
new justices who might be favoral 
inclined toward legislation he 
sponsored, Congress eut the size of 
the Supreme Court to seven membem 
In 1869, the number was increased } 
nine. \ 
President Roosevelt, hoping’ to be 
able to set up a Court which would not 
invalidate the laws he sponsored, pm 
posed to enlarge the Supreme Court's 
membership to 15, thus giving himséf 
the power to appoint six new justices, 
“court packing,” and de 
nounced as an unfair attempt to get 
around the Constitution, this pro 
posal was rejected by Congress, 
There have been other attempts to 
revise the operations of the Supreme 
Court, however. As it operates now, 
the Court makes its final ruling on the 
basis of the opinion held by a simple 
majority of the judges. Since this 
can mean that as many af four judges 
will -hold an opinion opposite to the 
one which finally prevails, many peo 
ple believe it makes for questionable 
decisions. One suggestion 
quire a majority of at least six 
fore the Court can invalidate an act of 
Congress. 
The present Supreme Court includes 
only two justices who were appointed 
before the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion—Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
and Justice Owen J. Roberts. The 
others, Hugo L. Black, William 0. 
Douglas, Felix Frankfurter, Robert 
H. Jackson, Frank Murphy, Stanley 
F. Reed, and Wiley B. Rutledge, have 
all been elevated to the Supreme Court 
bench since 1932. 





Questions from the News 
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what P rtion of the 
American people live in dwellings which 
might be ca substandard? 

2. What are conservative estimates of 
the housing needs of the United States 
for the next 10 years? 

8 How did the federal government 
undertake to provide more adequate 
housing facilities during the years im- 
mediately before the war? 

4. What are some of the main pro- 
visions of the housing bill which is being 
ee by Senator Wagner of New 

ork? 


5. Why must ephate be placed So 
low-cost housing if the over-all problem 
is to be solved? 

6. True or false: President Vargas of 
Brazil was elected to office in 1930? 

7. How does Brazil compare with the 
United States in size? How does it com- 
pare with the rest of South America in 
size and population? 

8. What important economic changes 
have taken place in Brazil since the war? 

9. How may the political balance of 
South America be altered after the war 
as a result of Brazil’s position? 

10. When was the New York Times 
founded and what are some of its out- 
standing characteristics? 

11. What is the principal function of 
the United States Supreme Court? 

12. Leo F. Crowley has been placed in 
charge of what new federal agency? 


1. Roughly 
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Pronunciations 


Dzugashvili—duj-gash'’vee-lee 
Bocham—boe’koom 
Duisburg—dus’boork—w as in use 
Kyote—kyoe’toe 
Nagoya—nah-goe’yah 
Osaka—oe-sah’kah 
Thailand—ti'land—i as in ice 


_ they wore out the melons draggin’ 


Ss in’ o’ fertile soil,” said the 
sites tneone, when the others had had 
their say, “I never saw a place where 
melons wed like they used to up ng | 
way. e first season I planted ‘em 
Paes my fortune was sure made, but 
I didn’t harvest a one.” 

* was that?” asked a stranger. 

“Well, the vines growed so fast that 
’em 
around.” 


& * & 


June: “When’s Dorothy thinking of 
getting married?” 
Jane: “When isn’t she?” 




















PRICE IN COLLIER'S 


the good leather is going 


“J suppose all 
into steaks, isn’t it?” 


Mother: “Johnnie says the woman next 
door is going to give you a piece of her 
mind if you don’t turn the radio down. 

Father: “Tell Johnnie to go back and 
tell her she’s very erous, but I don’t 
think she can afford to part with even @ 
small piece!” ee nll 


P Garage mechanic: “What’s the trouble, 
a y?” 
Woman: “They say I have a short it 
cuit. Can you lengthen it while I wai 
please?” 

é: & afi 


. Mother: “Why dear, I deat think 

ohnny’s reports are so ie 
reported last time he was still trying.” 
Father: “Yes, but this new report says 
‘more trying than ever!’” 
x *« * 


Boarder: “This steak is like a cold day 
in June—very rare.” 3 
Landlady: “Well, your bill is like @ 
day in March—very unsettled.” 


* 58 


Sergeant (to late GI): “My, but 
glad to see you! We were so afraid that 
you’d decided to sign a separate peace 

- 2 


° . 

The countries without invitations # 
the San Francisco conference are com 
pioising that they’ve been given 

olden Gate. 


SP 





the 
un. 











